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future use. Then Charlotte determined that, with the
aim of herself and her sisters fitting themselves to open a
boarding-school for girls at the Parsonage, she and Emily
should finish their education at the pensionnat kept by
Madame Heger at Brussels, and there befell her the utter
misery and the unspeakable enrichment of falling in love
with M. Constantin, Madame Heger's husband. She
came back to Haworth, and with her sisters sent out the
prospectuses of "the Misses Brontes* establishment for the
Board and Education of a limited number of Young
Ladies". Not a single young lady offered herself. Had
the school ever come into existence, it is more than
possible that the Brontes "would never have been heard of:
their time and energies would have been consumed in
scholastic instruction. Somebody, after Ellen Nussey's
death, might have painfully deciphered a quantity of
letters to her from the headmistress of a small girls' school
at Haworth. Interesting, strangely vivid, of a fiery
quality. But where was the use of keeping them?

The idea of the school was given up for there were no
pupils. Branwell had been dismissed from his post of
tutor at Thorp Green, where Anne was governess, owing
to some improper behaviour towards his employer's wife,
and was at home drinking heavily. There was no sort of
prospect in view for any of them.

In 1845 Charlotte discovered some poems by Emily and
read them: she thought them "condensed and terse".
Anne produced some of hers, and Charlotte found in
them "a sweet sincere pathos". She hunted up others of
her own, and eventually the poems of Currer, Ellis and
Acton Bell were published at the authors' expense. The
book fell flatter than Edward FitzGerald's translation of
Omar Khayyam: only two copies were sold. But the
old flame, the desire to "write, was kindled again. "111-
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